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Brother's  Blood  Orange 

Elise  Tobin 


Rusty, 

I  thought  of you  today 

when  a  gold  Lexus  broke  over  a  worn  guardrail 

and  curled  around  a  grove  of  orange  trees. 

The  driver  climbed  out  of  the  car  with  blood  drops 

collecting  at  the  crown  of  his  head 

while  I  phoned  nine-one-one. 

An  ambulance  came  in  time  to  watch 

as  globes  of  fire  tumbled  from  the  gas  tank. 

Fat  medics  ambled  down  towards  the  driver 

after  the  explosion  subsided, 

but  nobody  tended  to  the  oranges; 

they  vainly  defended  themselves 

against  the  luxuriant  shrapnel. 

As  the  acres  of  oranges  burned  beside  the  highway 

the  scent  of  citrus  and  gasoline 

reminded  me  of  your  hands  that  April 

right  before  you  left  for  Brown. 

We  sat  on  cinder  blocks  beside  your  car, 

and  you  skinned  for  me  the  last  blood  orange  of  the  season 

leaving  black  grease  from  your  worn  hands  on  the  rind. 

Rusty,  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know: 

watching  that  fruit  smoke  in  the  grove 

made  me  want  to  gather  up  all  those  exploded  oranges 

so  we  could  eat  them  on  cinder  once  more. 
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My  Mother's  Coffee  Arabica 

Nadia  Alfred 


An  impatient  sun  leans  against  our  table,  hungry 
For  the  sauce  asleep  on  my  spoon.  The  eating 
Is  over,  but  a  meal  remains,  flaunting  hospitality. 
After  a  moment,  you  emerge,  demitasse  and  smiles 

On  a  copper  tray,  and  a  saucer  chipped  at  the  edge 
Like  a  torn  fingernail.  No  coffee  yet,  mother.  I  reach 
To  serve  you  tea;  your  eyes  scoff  at  the  jasmine  leaves 
And  pine  seeds  floating  in  hot  glasses.  Sighing,  careful 

Not  to  offend,  my  hand  resigns  the  drink.  For  the  first  time 
This  woman's  secret  comes  to  me;  I  am  silent. 
Your  coffee,  bitter  and  strong  as  your  will,  is  heavy, 
Dark,  and  thickly  poured.  Mine  sits  timidly  in  my  cup, 

Yearning  to  be  noticed.  Today  I  will  learn 
How  to  find  providence  in  the  residue  of  cups, 
Fortunes  marked  curved  porcelain  with  grinds 
Of  black  gold.  As  your  hand  takes  mine,  I  am 

Afraid  of  this  occupation.  Our  wrists  move,  the  cup  swirls 
Three  times,  and  we  uncover  mystery  together. 
The  remains  cry  out,  black  seed  and  omen, 
Prophecy  you  cannot  share.  Pained  eyes  meet  mine. 

Grit  on  my  tongue.  I  swallow  my  inheritance. 
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Lonely  Sestina 

Jess  upshaw 


I  can  picture  you  on  some  bright  island 

frolicking  with  the  natives, 

because  you  never  like  to  be  alone, 

never  really  met  a  stranger, 

never  found  a  place  you're  not  at  home 

(even  a  home  divided) 

and  though  you  reach  across  the  divide 

I  still  think  you're  an  island 

floating  far  from  your  home, 

though  maybe  you  don't  miss  your  native 

land,  exchange  the  familiar  for  the  strange 

and  venture  out  alone. 

Oh,  but  you  don't  really  like  to  be  alone, 

wish  I  would  stretch  myself  across  the  divide 

to  keep  us  from  becoming  strangers, 

bring  you  back  from  your  island. 

from  the  sparkling  night  beach  and  masked  natives. 

Wherever  we  go,  we  can  make  a  home, 

because  really,  what  is  a  home? 

Is  it  wherever  we  don't  feel  alone, 

or  four  walls,  dad's  college  furniture,  native 

surroundings,  where  you  divide 

the  me  from  the  not  me.  Your  own  island 

on  an  archipelago,  with  no  strangers. 

But  identity  is  so  boring     the  stranger 

glitters  golden  far  from  wherever  you  call  home, 

singing  your  name  on  the  beaches  of  distant  islands. 

I  guess  you're  afraid  to  go  alone, 

finding  it  somehow  difficult  to  divide 

the  present  from  the  past,  yourself  from  the  natives. 


Come  back,  put  back  on  your  native 

skin,  suddenly  feeling  so  much  stranger 

when  stretched  over  old  bones,  you  still  divided 

over  whether  you  want  at  all  to  be  home, 

but  maybe,  after  all,  it's  better  than  being  alone 

stranded  somewhere  on  a  deserted  island. 

The  doors  unlocked,  there's  a  light  on  for  you  at  home. 
Don't  be  a  stranger  this  time,  even  if  you're  alone, 
and  this  summer  we'll  vacation  on  some  native  island. 


Pe rf 11  me  Ad    Danielle  Pomfrej ' 


The  Night  of  the 
Ambidextrous  Lovers  Relic 

Paul  Notarianni 


You  left  and  took  a  little  piece  of  me, 

to  be  specific  my  Triquetrum. 

And  yeah,  it's  hard  to  go  on  without 

that  little  triangular  bone  from  the  side  of  my  right  hand. 

But  at  least  there's  something  for  your  junk  drawer. 

Years  from  now,  your  granddaughter 

will  snoop,  find  it  and  ask  "What's  this?" 

You  won't  remember,  ignorant  as  you  are. 

You'll  probably  think  it's  a  shark  tooth, 

a  souvenir  from  one  of  your  Caribbean  trips. 

With  a  piece  of  yarn  you'll  turn 

it  into  a  necklace  for  her.  And  there  I'll  be, 

a  fang  on  the  tender  throat  of  your  loved  one. 

But  that's  the  distant  future. 
As  for  right  now,  I  could  really  use  that 
Triquetrum  back.  I've  had  to  learn 
to  do  a  lot  of  things  with  my  left  hand 
since  my  right  pinkie  locks  up 
whenever  I  bend  my  wrist. 

Writing  my  signature  wasn't  as  difficult 

as  you  might  imagine.  But  scissors  are  a  pain, 

all  my  valentines  look  like  kidneys. 

Some  nights  I  forget  about  my  handicap 

and  use  my  right  hand  to  masturbate,  then  POP! 

My  pinkie  locks  up  and  you  are  in  the  room. 

The  Mad  Hatter  has  lain  down  to  tea  again. 

And  Alice,  you  always  pick  the  worst  times  to  show. 

You  thought  you'd  make  me  a  gentleman, 

to  have  a  raised  pinkie  when  I  sip  tea. 

But  all  you've  done  is  succeeded 

iu  ruining  another  good  night's  sleep. 
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Still  Life  #1    Samaniha Smith 


The  Young  Doctor  to  an 
Elderly  Patient 

Benjamin  Dombroski 


You  are  dying  now  when  I  come,  and  I  put 

my  ear  to  your  chest  and  hear  the  knock 

of  death's  slender  hand  in  that  pulse 

and  it  reminds  me  of  the  clock 

I  have  in  myself  and  that  we  are  bound- - 

though  strangers- -to  one  another  in  death, 

and  bound  to  strangers  who  have  come  and  gone 

in  and  out  of  this  world,  and  that's  enough 

to  make  me  ask  you  about  your  grandchildren 

and  what  you  remember  about  the  way 

the  world  had  been  before  my  time,  back  when 

you  were  young.  And  when  you  take  your  last  journey 

I  think  part  of  what  you  have  said  will  stay  with  me 

and  part  of  me  will  go  with  you  to  die. 
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Scene  in  Italy    Tierney Plumb 
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Portrait  of  a  Lady 

Elissa  Milanowski 


"Under  certain  circumstances  there  are  few  hours  in  life  more  agree- 
able than  the  hour  dedicated  to  the  ceremony  known  as  afternoon  tea.  " 
-Henry  James 

In  room  209,  a  night  stand  carefully  holds 

a  worn  copy  of  a  novel  by  Henry  James  — 

the  same  one  she  has  been  reading  every  day 

for  the  past  three  months.  Once  they  moved  her  into  the  home 

the  rest  of  her  precious  literature  collection  became  nothing  but  a  stack, 

a  meaningless  jumble  of  forgotten  plots  and  hazy 

memories  of  an  intellect,  tied  up  tight  in  the  dark  basement 

of  a  tidy  suburban  home. 

Each  attempt  to  finish  the  first  chapter 

of  her  favorite  novel  is  interrupted 

by  a  craving  for  her  ritual  afternoon  tea. 

With  empty  eyes  that  look 

a  bit  like  strangers  in  the  folds 

of  her  face  and  a  strong  chin 

that  keeps  her  mouth  in  line, 

she  slides  her  heavy  feet 

and  guides  her  tiptoeing  hands 

along  grooves  in  the  wall  as  she  shuffles 

to  the  dining  room. 

Unaware  that  her  books  are  captives 

of  string  and  cardboard,  dust  and  mold, 

she  sits  patiently.  Alone  at  a  wooden  table 

covered  with  browning  lace,  a  vase 

of  dusty  plastic  flowers  her  only  company, 

she  stares  out  the  window  at  the  parking  lot 

and  asks  the  nurse  for  another  drop  of  milk  in  her  driuk. 

She  watches  the  liquids  swirl  together 

and  although  she  cannot  remember  what  happened 

at  breakfast,  or  the  names  of  her  grandchildren 

she  never  seems  to  forget  how  much  milk 

is  the  perfect  companion  to  a  cup  of  gray  tea. 

When  she  returns  to  her  room,  Martha  finds  a  worn  novel 
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wailing  quietly  on  the  night  stand  next  to  her  bed.  She  eases  herself 
onto  her  mattress,  gently  folds  the  cover  hack  and  eagerly  begins 
to  icad  the  opening  line. 


■■H     ii  II  i. 

And  There  She  Lays    Caitlin  kell 
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Swinging 

PaiuVestdl 


Swing  on  that  rotten  wood 
hanging  cockeyed 
off  that  poor  tree. 

Momma  ain't  home, 
little  girl, 

with  your  white  stockings' 
knees  smudged  with  mud. 

She's  over  at  'Uncles' 

place,  on  West  233rd 

street.  No  child, 

she  isn't  coming  home  tonight. 

Paw,  well,  you  never  knew 
him  to  begin  with, 
now  did  you?  Little,  girl 
you  don't  have  no  father. 

Swing  on  that  rotten  wood 
hanging  cockeyed 
off  that  poor  tree. 

Don't  you  let  that  boy  Tommy 
push  you  too  hard  now. 
His  hands  slip  down  a  little  low 
when  he  thrusts  you  high. 

And  don't  you  let 

those  older  boys  talk  you  into 

taking  off  your  ruffled 

skirt  for  two  nickels  and  a  dime. 

Men  are  only  after  one  thing 
and  that  thing  is  you,  child. 
So  don't  you  give  them  nothing 
until  you  want  to. 


Swing  on  that  rotten  wood 
hanging  cockeyed 
off  that  poor  tree. 

Remember  the  good  folks 
like  old  Ms.  Jones  in  4C, 
who  bakes  you  cookies 
stuffed  with  jam. 

But  watch  out  for  those  others 
who  hide  where  the  moon 
doesn't  glow.  There,  little  girl, 
they  wait  for  you. 

Child,  you  are  going  to  learn 
the  troubles  in  this  world 
way  too  soon.  And  you 
have  to  look  after  yourself. 

But  keep  on  swinging 
on  that  rotten  wood. 
That  poor  tree  will  die 
soon  enough. 
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Preacher's  Daughter 


Deanna  Dambrose 


I  yawned  and  watched  my  Daddy  pound 

his  hand  with  his  fist.  You  sin  against 

your  Father,  his  falling  eyes  found 

me,  his  prodigal,  in  the  back  row,  again. 

You  can  V  hide  from  God.    His  voice  calmed 

as  his  weathered  hands  lifted  the  heavy  Book. 

There  is  a  book  in  Heaven,  filled  with  names. 

The  Bible  began  to  dance  as  his  words  did  their  work. 

Does  it  contain  yours?  The  room  hushed,  afraid 

to  move,  a  woman  in  front  began  to  weep. 

The  rest  of  us  were  relieved  when  he  began  to  pray, 

rows  of  heads  bowed  as  if  lulled  to  sleep. 

My  Father  had  the  power  to  weaken  men, 

but  I  kept  my  head  up,  and  eyes  open. 
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Untitled    Laurie  kosloske 
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Arterial 

Ryan  Scales 


The  morning  traffic  surged  with  brutal  efficiency  toward  the  I-395 
split,  spluttering  a  few  steaming  cars  along  the  side  of  the  highway. 
The  heaving  mass  of  metal  eddied  itself  into  the  littoral  commu- 
nities advertised  on  exits,  and  eventually  lulled  in  the  niches  along  the 
interstate  coast.  Rush-hour  was  a  leviathan,  swallowing  us  in  packed 
gulps  to  the  hollow  bellies  of  cities,  prompting  every  side  street  red-yel- 
low-and-green  to  assimilate  the  cars  as  they  washed  down.  We  cannot 
begin  to  imagine  the  intricacy  of  it  all  until  we  imagine  the  school  itself  as 
an  animal,  struggling  to  survive. 

I  lived  no  more  than  a  mile  from  I-95,  at  both  school  and  home, 
a  great  spine  of  highway  that  held  my  only  two  destinations  in  place  as 
I  drifted  across  the  white  crests  of  lanes.  Officially,  I'd  only  made  this 
voyage  alone  once  before,  last  spring.  Then  it  was  because  freshman  year 
was  over  and  my  family  no  longer  claimed  responsibility  for  my  return.  I 
welcomed  the  task  though,  overly  eager  to  spend  nine  unknown  hours  by 
myself.  Now,  however,  I  was  struggling  to  grasp  the  terms  of  my  prodigal 
behavior.  There  were  still  two  weeks  before  school  let  out  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing break,  which  meant  that  I'd  spend  a  day  and  a  half  of  the  next  four- 
teen on  the  road. 

Just  past  Baltimore,  the  grey  lips  of  the  morning  traffic  began  to 
relent,  unfurling  the  endless  rock  of  highway  beneath.  I  began  to  notice 
the  cars  that  ebbed  alongside  me,  clasping  my  hand  in  a  delicate  highway 
dance  of  passing  on  the  left  and  traveling  on  the  right.  I  felt  as  if  I  always 
had  to  take  the  lead,  passing  and  yielding  so  that  their  steps  seemed  more 
graceful.  I  began  piecing  their  lives  together  from  car  models,  bumper 
stickers,  dents,  scratches,  whiney  shadows  locked  in  backseat  tinted 
windows,  brief  glances,  all  the  things  we  carry  unconsciously  onto  the 
highway  floor. 

Northern  Maryland  stretched  out  like  a  late  morning  yawn  and 
the  exits  grew  sparse  and  untried.  The  familial  distance  between  me  and 
the  approaching  horizon  came  to  a  gasping  halt  as  the  Delaware  Memo- 
rial Bridge  jettied  into  the  blue  sky.  The  bridge  sat  unnaturally  above  the 
rising  river,  and  all  I  could  think  of  as  I  crossed  it  was  how  beautiful  it 
would  be  if  the  bridge  snapped  and  dropped  all  the  twisting  metal  across 
the  cool  tension  of  the  water  below.  The  purpose  and  design  of  a  bridge 
could  only  be  matched  by  its  eventual  crumbling.  The  thought  carried 
me  across  the  bridge,  that  guddled  the  traffic  onto  the  southern  New 
Jersey  Turnpike. 

The  hours  of  road  that  lay  ahead  were  only  the  beginning  of  my 
trip.  At  around  10:30  last  night,  my  friend  since  kindergarten,  Daniel 
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Schwartz,  had  passed  away.  I  was  going  home  to  bury  him.  I  suppose  the 
ultimate  certainty  of  his  existence  had  revealed  itself  much  earlier,  when 
he  began  his  chemotherapy  senior  year  of  high  school.  He  sat  calmly  in 
the  medical  den  for  two  years  before  his  veins  hardened  with  disease  and 
poison.  The  burial  was  tomorrow  morning  at  10  and  sketched  a  home- 
ward migration  for  my  friends  and  me. 

Along  the  empty  turnpike  of  southern  Jersey  I  realized  I  was  almost 
exactly  halfway  home.  I  meddled  in  this  thought  because  it  meant  that  at 
that  point  I  was  the  farthest  I  could  be  from  friends  or  family,  that  my  ab- 
sence was  at  its  greatest.  I  longed  to  be  missed  by  everyone,  everywhere 
at  all  times.  Being  neither  here  nor  there  meant  being  nowhere  and 
everywhere.  I  imagined  all  the  conversations  being  carried  on  about  me, 
and  reveled  in  the  infinite  possibilities.  Was  everyone  who  had  already 
made  it  home  waiting  for  me  to  arrive?  Was  the  anticipation  of  my  pres- 
ence as  strong  as  I  imagined?  Maybe  everyone  thought  like  this,  maybe 
this  was  just  the  effect  of  living  in  the  same  body  for  all  these  years. 

I  thought  of  Daniel's  small  lifeless  body,  hoping  it  would  arouse 
some  feeling  to  combat  the  attention  glutton  in  me.  And  I  really  wanted 
to  cry,  too.  I  wanted  my  face  to  explode  in  tears  assuring  me  that  all  this 
was  normal.  I  squeezed  and  clinched  and  pictured  his  cold  stiff  corpse 
washing  up  on  some  distant  coast,  but  my  eyes  remained  as  cloudy  and 
dry  as  ever.  My  mind  was  blank,  lacking  the  white-lined  lanes  of  experi- 
ence to  guide  me  towards  some  fuller  understanding.  Since  I'd  gone  to 
school,  I'd  Daniel's  presence  with  holidays,  and  this  seemed  no  different. 
The  sight  and  noise  of  the  turnpike  was  fenced  in  on  both  sides  by  giant 
slabs  of  concrete,  and  I  wondered  what  waited  hidden  on  the  other  side 
until  the  George  Washington  Bridge  broke  the  view  in  front  of  me  and 
flashed  New  York  on  my  right.  The  traffic  slowed  as  it  dripped  towards 
the  tollgates.  The  tenacity  of  the  people  here  might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  force  of  the  surf.  The  bridge  cradled  the  pounding  city  traffic 
into  the  rock  body  of  the  Bronx,  and  for  the  first  time  all  day  I  felt  hungry. 

I  hadn't  eaten  since  I  left,  and  realized  that  I  needed  gas  too,  so  I 
decided  to  stop  off  at  the  next  rest  area.  By  the  time  I  reached  it  though, 
I  was  so  nauseous  that  I  had  lost  all  hunger.  I  pulled  off  anyway,  to  fill  up 
on  gas  and  use  the  restroom.  Packs  of  weary  travelers  littered  the  stalls 
and  seats  of  the  rest  area.  The  cornucopia  of  class  and  culture  was  almost 
comical.  There  is  a  survival  to  the  highways  that  effaces  us  all,  and  re- 
minds us  that  we  too  are  just  simple  machines. 

When  I  hopped  back  onto  the  highway,  the  nausea  had  spread  a 
clammy  film  across  my  face.  I  opened  my  window  hoping  the  fresh  air 
would  help  as  it  beat  in.  Suddenly,  I  was  at  the  center  of  a  vacuum,  and 
all  the  outside  space  came  rushing  in  carrying  hushes  of  passing  traffic 
and  a  relentless  cold.  Just  as  I  began  to  feel  clean  again,  however,  the 
traffic  stopped  ahead  anticipating  the  slack  water  left  after  the  red-tide  of 
evening. 
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There  was  always  maintenance  work  being  done  in  Connecti- 
cut, it  didn't  matter  what  time  you  passed  through.  The  channel  ways 
narrowed  and  the  throng  of  traffic  yielded  to  the  service  and  repair  of 
that  which  it  created.  I  thought  briefly  of  Daniel's  parents  then,  of  the 
thoughts  they  must've  encountered  over  the  past  few  years  while  the 
rest  of  us  could  celebrate  Daniel's  presence,  they  were  given  graphs  and 
percents  quantifying  Daniel.  Over  the  years,  I  had  come  to  know  them 
very  well,  and  the  familiar  greetings  and  conversations  were  paved  solid 
once  Daniel  got  sick  and  I  was  at  their  house  more  often.  Now  I  wasn't 
even  sure  what  I  would  call  them.  Daniel's  mom  had  always  been  Janet, 
his  dad  John  but  I  wondered  whether  that  was  still  acceptable.  It  had  to 
be  better  than  calling  them  Daniel's  mom  and  dad. 

The  New  England  Thruway  was  the  one  section  of  road  that  I 
knew  well,  having  become  fond  of  it  on  trips  to  see  my  older  sister  when 
she  was  in  college.  I  decided  it  was  a  good  time  to  practice  the  next  few 
days.  My  new  role  demanded  so  much  that  had  never  before  been  tested, 
and  I  would  much  rather  decline  the  part  now  than  forget  the  lines 
onstage.  We,  my  friends  and  I,  were  all  responsible  for  filling  in  the  void 
left  in  Daniel's  wake,  for  his  parents,  and  for  ourselves.  It  was  as  though 
his  life  was  a  big  scoop  of  sand  now  lifted  from  the  shore,  leaving  only 
a  hole  behind  that  screamed  against  the  lusting  lips  of  the  sea.  It  could 
never  be  filled  really,  only  leveled. 

I  made  it  up  the  Connecticut  coast  and  through  Rhode  Island 
quickly,  but  the  minutes  before  my  exit  were  by  far  the  longest.  Each 
tested  exit  offered  a  way  home,  but  all  of  them  took  too  long,  and  intro- 
duced my  town  from  the  borders  of  others.  It  was  hard  enough  adjusting 
to  school  and  the  modes  of  life  that  develop  in  each  community;  I  didn't 
need  anything  else  reminding  me  that  my  town  and  all  its  tragedies  were 
part  of  some  larger  plan.  I  moved  into  the  right  lane  as  I  neared  the  exit, 
and  for  the  first  time  all  day  slipped  off  I-95  through  the  knot  of  ramps 
that  led  to  my  town. 

My  house  was  on  the  way  to  Daniel's,  where  everyone  had  been 
gathering  throughout  the  day.  I  decided  to  stop  in  quickly,  hoping  the 
kitchen  was  stocked  in  anticipation  of  my  arrival.  I  knew  my  parents 
would  be  asleep;  in  fact  I  planned  on  arriving  after  they  had  gone  to  bed, 
probably  an  hour  ago.  I  wasn't  sure  how  they  would  try  and  console  me, 
and  frankly  wasn't  too  interested.  My  mom  left  a  note  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  I  thought  it  would  mention  Daniel  in  some  way,  but  all  it  asked 
was  what  time  I  needed  to  be  up  in  the  morning.  I  suppose  the  business 
of  the  funeral  was  better  left  to  small  notes  than  actual  conversation. 
The  fridge  was  just  as  bare,  and  after  exploring  every  shelf  and  drawer  I 
realized  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  my  house.  I  decided  to  go  to  Daniel's 
hungry,  and  if  the  whole  thing  was  too  much  for  me  I  could  cite  my  stom- 
ach as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

Daniel  lived  about  five  minutes  away  from  me;  in  fact,  everyone 
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I  knew  lived  about  five  minutes  away.  Our  town  was  small,  and  I  could 
see  everyone  who  had  come  home  for  the  funeral  as  I  drove  down  High 
Street.  The  roads  were  empty  and  trees  slouched  into  the  wind  bare;  it 
must  have  been  a  courageous  fall.  The  High  School,  Middle  School  and 
Elementary  School  were  all  within  one  mile  of  each  other,  and  I  had  gone 
to  each  one  with  Daniel.  Both  our  moms  teach  in  the  same  Elementary 
school  we  went  to,  where  we  first  met.  As  I  passed  the  Middle  School  I 
smiled  remembering  how  the  two  of  us  had  to  be  separated  in  seventh 
grade  English  and  moved  into  entirely  different  classes.  Our  teacher  had 
spent  hours  rescheduling  our  day  to  make  sure  none  of  her  colleagues 
would  experience  what  she  did.  I  tried  to  think  of  my  earliest  memory 
of  him,  the  first  grade  bus  rides  when  we  sat  in  front  and  sang  "Bye  Bye 
Birdie."  We  were  on  the  same  basketball  team  every  year,  first  in  the  rec- 
reational town  league  and  eventually  on  the  traveling  team.  Daniel  was 
never  very  good  and  played  rarely.  I  was  a  starting  point-guard  through 
high  school,  but  never  really  cared  that  much.  Daniel  loved  the  game. 
When  Daniel  got  sick,  I  stored  all  these  memories  away.  He  became  a 
new  person  and  everyone  liked  him.  There  wasn't  anything  to  dislike, 
though  I  always  hated  the  way  he  never  talked  about  the  certainty  of  his 
death.  I  felt  cheated,  like  our  conversations  were  the  same  ones  he  had 
with  everyone  else.  I  guess  it  wasn't  his  fault,  just  his  hope.  After  I  left 
for  college  I  only  saw  him  over  breaks,  and  the  distance  embalmed  our 
friendship.  Towards  the  end  of  last  summer  Daniel  knew  he  didn't  have 
very  long,  but  by  then  his  time  had  meant  so  much  to  everyone  that  I 
didn't  get  to  see  him  alone  very  often.  I  wonder  if  he  can  hear  me  now. 
The  silence  of  driving  was  like  a  mirror,  with  Daniel  hidden  behind  it, 
constantly  checking  my  thoughts. 

Cars  had  been  collecting  along  the  side  of  the  road  in  front  of 
Daniel's  house  all  day,  and  by  the  looks  of  it,  I  was  the  last  one  there.  The 
night  air  knifed  through  my  jacket  as  I  walked  across  the  driveway,  under 
the  rusty  basketball  hoop  we  used  to  shoot  at  for  hours.  I  stared  at  the 
doorbell  wondering  what  the  proper  etiquette  was.  I'd  never  rung  it  be- 
fore, but  that  was  when  I  was  sure  Daniel  would  be  home.  The  only  thing 
I  was  sure  about  now  was  that  he  wasn't  home.  As  I  pushed  the  small 
glowing  button  I  immediately  regretted  it,  and  waited  blankly  staring  at 
my  reflection  in  the  window  of  the  storm  door.  The  door  edged  open  and 
I  stepped  back  lacking  a  facial  expression. 

Daniel's  mother  opened  the  door  and  held  open  her  arms  as  I 
bent  down  to  her  smaller  frame.  I  could  feel  my  body  quiver,  and  was  in 
danger  of  crying  until  I  saw  everyone  else  who  had  already  arrived  star- 
ing at  me,  and  immediately  I  straightened  up. 

"How  you  doing  Scalzy?"  She  asked. 

I  wasn't  sure  if  would  be  able  to  speak,  but  hearing  her  voice 
made  it  easier. 

"I'm  good  Mrs.  Schwartz,  how  are  you?" 
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Dammit.  I  wanted  that  question  back.  If  she  answered  honestly 
I  was  unprepared,  and  if  she  made  something  up  we'd  both  know. 

"I'm  starting  to  get  tired,  but  it's  great  seeing  everyone.  They're 
all  in  the  backroom  if  you  want  to  head  back.  Fix  yourself  some  plates 
on  your  way.  There's  more  food  then  we  could  ever  imagine  finishing 
ourselves." 

"Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  moving  slowly  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  buffet  style  spread. 

I  fixed  two  plates,  but  could  have  easily  eaten  three.  I  juggled  the 
plates  as  I  walked  towards  the  backroom  through  the  relatives  and  doc- 
tors I  never  met.  Daniel's  whole  world  was  collecting  in  the  small  three- 
bedroom  house,  like  a  final  birthday  party.  As  I  walked  by  ,  I  realized 
each  passing  glance  must  have  lumped  me  with  the  rest  of  the  kids  who 
showed  up  from  high  school. 

I  walked  in  the  room,  avoiding  eye  contact  as  much  as  I  could.  I 
wasn't  friends  with  these  people  in  high  school,  and  didn't  want  to  start 
now.  The  lights  grew  warmer  as  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I 
could  feel  the  nausea  sinking  back  into  my  stomach  like  a  weight.  I  start- 
ed looking  around  for  some  escape,  and  noticed  my  friend  Conor  sitting 
on  a  couch  in  the  back  corner.  He  was  talking  to  some  girl  from  the  grade 
below  us,  something  about  majors.  As  I  walked  closer  he  turned  his  neck 
first  and  looked  up,  and  then  turned  his  back  to  the  girl  who  kept  talking. 
"Hey,  how  was  the  drive?"  He  asked. 

"Long,"  I  replied.  "Take  this,  I  can't  eat  it  all,"  and  I  plopped  one 
of  the  two  plates  I'd  been  given  onto  his  lap. 

"This  is  my  third  one  already.  I  can't  get  up  without  someone 
shoving  another  plate  in  my  hands." 

"I  haven't  eaten  all  day." 

"In  preparation?"  He  asked. 

"Not  really,  I  just  didn't  feel  like  stopping.  I  guess  it  makes  sense 
now  though." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  this  is  just  the  way  not  to  deal  with  it.  Stuff  our- 
selves and  wait  for  tomorrow." 

Conor  and  I  had  always  managed  to  sift  through  the  given  situ- 
ation. We  had  met  in  second  grade,  right  around  the  time  Daniel  and  I 
became  friends. 

I  began  to  chew  the  room  and  realized  about  half  of  my  senior 
class  was  there.  Only  about  eight  people  knew  Daniel  until  he  got  sick. 
Now  that  he  died  everyone  was  his  friend,  and  I  was  just  another  one 
of  his  classmates.  No  distinction  could  be  made  between  me  and  our 
old  class  president,  who  sat  in  the  middle  of  a  few  old  faces,  apparently 
still  assuming  responsibility  for  situations  like  this.  I  wanted  something 
tangible,  some  sheet  of  paper  or  trophy  proving  Daniel  and  I  had  been 
friends  since  before  he  was  sick,  that  the  cancer  only  made  the  end  easier. 
Maybe  if  everyone  knew  my  relationship  with  him  they'd  cater  to  me, 
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and  I  could  be  consoled  instead  of  shoveled  in  with  the  rest  of  the  young 
mourners. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  stay  here  much  longer.  I  don't  see  anyone  I 
want  to  talk  to.  The  whole  thing  is  depressing  me,  and  that's  after  spend- 
ing nine  hours  alone.  You  wanna  leave  soon?"  I  asked  Conor. 

"Err,  yeah.  Let  me  just  say  goodbye  to  a  few  people." 

"Okay,  I'm  gonna  say  bye  to  his  parents,  just  meet  me  outside." 

Before  I  could  leave  I  thumbed  through  a  few  pictures  with 
Daniel's  mother,  laughing  inside  at  the  truth  behind  each  one.  I  suppose 
none  of  that  mattered  now  though,  everything  we  tried  to  get  away  with 
as  kids.  I  debated  releasing  some  of  the  stories,  but  decided  that  would 
be  better  left  for  another  day,  one  not  so  close. 

"Thanks  for  coming  tonight,  be  sure  and  come  back  soon,"  Mrs. 
Schwartz  said  as  I  began  to  rise. 

"I'll  be  back  in  town  in  a  week  for  Thanksgiving,  so  if  I  don't  get  a 
chance  to  sit  with  you  tomorrow  I'll  come  by  then." 

"Ok,"  she  conceded,  and  paused.  "It's  just  the  noise,  its  comfort- 
ing." 

I  reached  down  for  one  last  hug  before  the  morning  was  sure  to 
separate  us.  Her  shoulders  bobbed  gently,  and  before  I  could  let  go  she 
inhaled  deeply  preparing  to  speak. 

"Oh,  he  loved  you  Scalzy,"  she  said,  rubbing  her  hand  briskly 
down  my  back. 

I  straightened  up  and  turned  for  the  door,  striding  for  outside, 
away  from  all  the  watching  eyes.  I  opened  the  doors  without  looking  for 
Conor,  and  hurried  to  my  car.  I  started  it,  and  waited  for  Conor  to  catch 
up,  hoping  the  smoke  pouring  out  the  exhaust  would  hasten  him.  Conor 
got  in,  and  noted  my  straight-ahead  stare  and  silence  as  a  moment  of 
weakness  triggered  by  my  last  embrace  with  Daniel's  mom. 

I  drove  to  his  house  without  a  word,  and  dropped  him  off  in  his 
driveway.  As  he  opened  the  door  the  dark,  cold  air  swooped  in,  and  we 
finalized  our  plans  for  the  next  morning.  He  shut  the  door,  and  walked 
away  through  my  headlights  without  looking  back.  We  were  both  think- 
ing the  same  thing;  only  I  wondered  what  Mrs.  Schwartz  had  said  to  him. 
I  hoped  her  words  were  still  loaded  in  me,  and  as  I  repeated  them  in  my 
mind  I  began  to  sob  gently.  But  even  after  a  day  of  starvation,  the  crying 
came  weakly,  more  like  a  slight  grimace  than  a  salty  stream.  I  thought 
about  driving  around  for  awhile,  listening  to  some  music  and  letting  it 
all  come  out,  but  the  lanes  were  getting  blurry,  and  I'd  have  enough  time 
alone  on  the  road  in  the  next  few  weeks.  The  distance  might  be  a  better 
test  too. 

I  came  home  to  the  same  emptiness  as  before,  and  went  upstairs 
to  my  bedroom  without  stopping.  I  slipped  into  bed  and  began  to  think. 
On  the  highway  the  waves  draw  the  point.  Rest  stops  emerge  at  the  white 
tip  crests  of  interstate  intersections,  where  cursive  structures  navigate 
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through  the  currents.  Closer  to  shore  however,  the  point  draws  the 
waves,  each  one  a  moon  of  force.  The  biggest  come  crashing  over  bridges 
and  roaring  through  tunnels.  Whenever  a  single  point  can  pull  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  move  the  earth's  waters,  the  tidal  waves  of  transportation, 
the  effect  is  usually  disastrous  to  the  natural  order  of  the  system. 


Amidst  the  heavy  inbound  traffic  the  next  morning  we  drove 
from  the  synagogue  to  the  cemetery.  Two  policemen  plugged  the  inter- 
sections as  we  crossed  through,  the  briny  blur  of  cars  and  metal  routine 
bent  at  the  mercy  of  our  circumstance.  We  moved  like  glacier  water 
through  the  city's  crevices,  and  after  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  a  cemetery 
that  was  spotted  with  bright  green  patches  between  white  bodies  of  snow. 
I  parked  as  close  as  I  could  among  the  thickening  stream  of  the  funeral 
procession,  about  a  quarter  mile  down  the  road  on  a  side  street  over- 
looking the  protruding  city.  I  followed  the  sidewalk  towards  the  gated 
entrance,  and  shuffled  with  the  mourners  towards  a  small  hole  in  the 
ground  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park.  The  path  had  started  paved 
and  wide  but  soon  whittled  down  to  a  dusty  ribbon.  As  I  got  closer,  the 
hole  in  the  ground  grew  bigger,  much  bigger  than  Daniel  and  I  wondered 
if  I'd  ever  be  able  to  fill  a  hole  that  big. 

The  weather  was  typical  for  Boston  in  November,  the  sky  a  gray 
mix  between  snow  and  sun,  and  the  air  just  cold  enough  to  entice  you 
outside.  I  was  so  cold  after  standing  outside  for  the  burial  that  I  decided 
to  stop  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Conor  was  with  me,  and  methodically  I  drove 
to  "Murph's,"  a  small  breakfast  nook  we  used  to  frequent  with  Daniel  and 
some  of  our  other  friends.  The  coffee  turned  into  eggs  and  toast  for  me, 
and  the  Wolverine  Special  for  Conor,  our  usuals.  The  waitress  seemed 
disturbed  by  our  formal  attire  at  such  young  ages,  and  served  us  with  a 
distant  wondering  that  she  didn't  want  to  figure  out. 

"So,  when  do  you  think  you're  heading  back?"  asked  Conor,  in 
between  steamy  mouthfuls. 

"I'd  like  to  go  today,  but  I'm  sure  my  mom  won't  let  me." 

"Yeah,  you  don't  want  to  be  the  jackass  who  gets  in  an  accident 
on  the  way  home  from  a  funeral." 

We  both  laughed,  and  I  looked  around  the  room,  still  smiling.  As 
my  gaze  drifted  from  table  to  table,  I  noticed  a  father  and  son  in  the  cor- 
ner that  looked  familiar.  I  could  only  see  the  father's  back,  but  was  sure 
that  I  knew  the  kid  from  somewhere.  It  was  Colin,  our  old  basketball 
coach's  son.  He  was  only  about  four  when  his  dad  coached  our  church 
league  team.  Conor  and  I  were  captains  on  that  team,  and  Daniel  played 
too,  despite  being  Jewish.  We  always  laughed  and  said  that  Daniel's  lack 


of  playing  time  was  ordained  through  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  out  of  the 
hands  of  Coach  Kylie.  That  must  have  been  sitting  across  from  Colin. 
After  finishing  our  plates  and  settling  our  checks,  we  decided  to  go  say 
hello,  our  partnership  giving  us  the  upper  hand. 

"Coach  Kylie?"  I  asked,  as  we  moved  around  his  left  side. 

"Hey,  Conor  and  Ryan.  Wow,  it's  been  awhile."  He  said,  still 
shocked  that  we  approached  him. 

"Hey  Colin,  how  are  you  doing?"  asked  Conor,  leaning  over  the 
poor  kid.  He  shied  away  from  our  smiles,  and  started  working  on  a  draw- 
ing in  blue  crayon. 

"Well,  how  are  you  guys,  how  school?"  asked  Coach. 

"Its  going  very  well,  we're  just  out  grabbing  some  breakfast,"  I 
replied.  "Colin  looks  a  bit  bigger  than  I  remember." 

"I'd  say  the  same  for  you,"  he  replied.  We  all  laughed,  except 
Colin  who  scribbled  hard  on  his  placemat.  "Why  are  you  home  so  early, 
are  you  off  from  school  already?" 

Conor  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  not  sure  what  to  say.  I  was 
about  to  mention  Daniel  when  Conor  began. 

"Uh,  yeah,  we're  actually  in  town  seeing  some  old  friends.  We're 
about  to  head  to  New  Hampshire  to  visit  a  few  others  though,"  said 
Conor,  and  I  wondered  why  the  hell  he  made  up  the  lie. 

"Cool,  well  be  careful,  they've  been  getting  a  lot  of  snow  up  there, 
the  roads  are  treacherous,"  warned  Coach,  giving  us  an  escape  from  the 
conversation. 

"Thanks,  it  was  nice  seeing  you,"  I  said,  moving  towards  the 
door. 

"Likewise,  good  luck  in  school.  Hopefully  I'll  see  you  again 
soon." 

After  we  left,  we  both  realized  that  the  chances  of  us  seeing  him 
again  were  almost  certain.  And  in  a  few  days,  after  local  newspapers 
and  church  announcements  broadcasted  Daniel's  story  he  would  realize 
why  we  were  home  and  regret  us  not  mentioning  it.  We  couldn't  help 
but  laugh  as  I  drove  towards  Conor's  house,  remembering  all  the  years 
we'd  spent  making  fun  of  him  with  Daniel.  We  both  helped  fill  Daniel's 
silence,  remembering  his  usual  remarks  about  religious  beliefs.  We 
remembered  him  sitting  on  the  bench  during  the  last  game  of  the  season, 
screaming  "Rash-a-shana-na-na-na-HEY-na-na-na-na,"  laughing  as  we 
repeated  the  chant. 

We  reached  Conor's  house,  and  said  goodbye  noting  we'd  be  back 
home  in  about  a  week.  I  headed  home  once  more,  this  time  knowing  I'd 
see  my  family.  My  siblings  would  be  nice,  making  sure  not  to  mention 
Daniel  and  asking  whenever  possible  if  I  needed  anything.  I  considered 
exploiting  the  potentials,  but  realized  all  I  really  wanted  was  sleep  and 
solitude.  As  I  pulled  into  my  driveway,  I  noticed  both  of  my  parent's  cars 
parked  in  their  familiar  spots.  I  walked  to  the  back  door  and  cleaned  up 
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my  appearance,  catching  my  breath  as  I  walked  through  the  door.  My 
mom  and  dad  both  were  in  the  kitchen,  reading  newspapers  at  the  table. 
I  walked  in  and  smiled  softly,  then  checked  to  see  who  else  was  around.  I 
started  walking  past  when  my  mom  looked  up. 

"Hey,  are  you  hungry  at  all?"  she  asked,  hoping  to  help  in  what- 
ever capacity. 

"Nah,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head,  "just  tired.  Conor  and  I  just  ate 
at  Murph's,  we  ran  into  Coach  Kylie  and  Colin." 

"Oh  really?  He's  getting  big  huh?  I  think  he's  in  third  grade 
now,  in  Mrs.  Schwartz's  class  I  believe." 

There  was  a  brief  stumble,  my  dad  looked  up  and  I  looked  at  the 
ground. 

"Ok  well,  want  me  to  wake  you  for  dinner?"  asked  my  mom. 

"Sure,"  and  I  started  to  climb  the  stairs  to  my  room. 

The  bed  had  been  made  since  this  morning,  and  my  clothes  were 
neatly  folded  on  the  dresser.  I  lie  down  and  began  thinking  about  the 
morning,  and  when  I  could  drive  back  to  school,  and  start  feeling  nor- 
mal again.  I  could  avoid  the  swirling  rush  hour  tomorrow  and  stay  until 
Saturday.  I'd  save  at  least  an  hour  on  my  drive  then,  if  I  could  just  make 
it  through  another  day. 
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Connection 

Elissa  Milanowski 


When  she  wakes  with  his  shirtless  back  to  her  face 
she  silently  begins  to  search  for  constellations 

hidden  in  the  freckles  of  his  skin 
while  his  body  floats  languidly  on  sleep. 

Her  finger  lightly  traces  a  whale 
whose  spout  sprays  the  arch 

of  his  shoulder  bone.  Below  is  a  star, 
resting  on  the  ridge  of  his  spine. 

As  she  feels  his  breathing  begin 

to  change,  she  gently  drops  her  hand, 

closes  her  eyes  and  parts  her  lips,  hoping 

that  when  he  turns  to  face  her,  she  will  appear  lost  in  sleep. 
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Lofty  Ideas 

Kris ta  1 1  aple 


They  creep  sweetly  into  you 

Like  fingers  up  your  skirt 

In  a  crowded  auditorium. 

With  flushed  cheeks  and  huge  pupils 

You  must  brush  them  away, 

Say,  ""please,  not  now," 

And  get  back  to  taking  notes. 


Dock    Paul  Vestal 
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Pop  Quiz 

Christopher  Mashburn 


Sebastian  made  it  to  campus  just  before  eight  that  morning.  He 
had  a  hangover  and  regretted  taking  that^zue  more  minutes  of 
sleep.  The  parking  lot  was  still  covered  in  a  sheet  of  ice,  and  he  was 
amazed  he  hadn't  slid  into  another  car  while  trying  to  park.  The  cheap 
trucks  used  by  the  school  to  clear  snow  just  didn't  do  the  trick.  Four  days 
had  passed  since  the  last  snowfall  and  most  of  the  campus  still  looked 
like  a  snowman's  wet  dream. 

Sebastian  walked  straight  into  class.  He  didn't  have  time  to  stop 
by  his  office.  He  always  felt  it  was  ridiculous  that  his  office  was  located 
on  the  third  floor,  when  all  of  his  classes  were  in  the  basement.  The  room 
was  sparsely  peopled  when  he  arrived.  A  few  extra  students  trickled  in 
as  he  made  some  notes  on  the  board.  He  stood  behind  his  podium  and 
turned  his  attention  to  taking  attendance.  Only  half  the  students  were 
there,  as  he  had  expected.  Nobody  makes  it  out  of  bed  this  early  on 
a  Monday,  especially  not  with  the  Icecapades  going  on  in  the  streets. 
Lectures,  no  matter  what  their  subject  may  be,  just  aren't  that  interesting 
before  noon.  However,  there  were  a  few  die-hard  attendees  present.  The 
BLS  students  all  made  it,  as  did  the  seniors,  mostly  because  they  needed 
to  pass  this  class  to  graduate.  The  skater-kid  with  the  constantly  glazed 
expression  showed  up.  Sebastian  could  only  guess  the  reason  the  young 
man  wasn't  in  bed  was  because  he  probably  hadn't  been  to  sleep  yet.  The 
boy's  languid  body  language  supported  that  theory. 

Then  there  was  Cathy.  Cathy  had  perfect  attendance  in  every 
class  Sebastian  had  taught  in  the  past  three  years.  She  was  sitting  front- 
row-center,  like  she  always  did,  every  year,  every  semester,  everyday,  in 
every  class.  Her  hair  was  perfectly  curled  into  dark  ringlets,  her  makeup 
was  exquisite,  and  her  clothes  were  neat  and  clean.  Her  pink  sweater, 
khaki  skirt,  and  pink  Mary  Jane's  were  in  stark  contrast  to  the  jeans  and 
sweatshirts  that  surrounded  her.  Cathy  was  the  kind  of  student  to  raise 
her  hand  to  answer  every  question  and  always  had  something  intelligent 
to  say.  To  many  people,  Cathy  was  the  perfect  student. 

Sebastian  hated  Cathy.  She  never  gave  the  other  students  a 
chance  to  answer  questions  in  class.  She  interrupted  him  to  ask  questions 
that  had  little  to  do  with  the  subject  matter,  and  somehow  every  topic 
related  to  her  personal  life,  in  some  way,  and  she  simply  had  to  share  it 
with  the  entire  class.  Cathy  always  saw  herself  before  she  saw  anyone 
else.  Sebastian  knew  people  like  Cathy  when  he  was  in  school.  Their  voic- 
es always  made  him  want  to  shove  pencils  into  his  ears,  the  pointy  ends 
first.  Cathy's  voice  had  a  similar  effect  and  sent  shivers  down  Sebastian's 
spine. 
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Sebastian  expected  today  would  be  no  exception.  He  tore  into 
his  lecture,  which  nobody  in  this  room  truly  cared  about,  and  he  tried  to 
remember  as  much  as  the  vodka  still  in  his  blood  would  allow.  He  moved 
about  the  room  as  he  spoke,  pacing  from  side  to  side.  Every  once  in  a 
while  he  had  to  brush  a  loose  hair  from  his  vision,  but  he  didn't  let  it  slow 
him  down.  He  paused  for  his  first  question  and  his  eyes  shot  to  Cathy.  To 
his  surprise,  Cathy's  hand  wasn't  raised.  Instead,  it  was  resting  quietly 
in  her  lap;  each  delicately  manicured  finger  laced  gently  with  one  from 
her  other  hand.  Cathy  smiled  at  Sebastian,  the  bright  whites  of  her  teeth 
shining  brilliantly  against  the  faux  tan  of  her  skin.  Sebastian  felt  some- 
thing bubble  in  his  stomach.  When  nobody  raised  a  hand,  he  continued 
with  his  lecture. 

Sebastian  spoke  quickly,  slowing  only  a  few  times  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  turn  the  pages  in  their  books  or  catch-up  with  their  notes.  When 
he  reached  his  second  question  and  again  received  no  answer  from  the 
class,  he  braced  himself  for  a  comment  from  Cathy.  Shockingly,  Cathy 
did  not  speak.  She  remained  quiet  and  stared  at  his  marks  on  the  board. 
Sebastian  was  dumbfounded.  He  scratched  the  stubble  on  his  chin  and 
tried  to  make  sense  of  her  behavior. 

As  his  torrent  continued  he  found  himself  constantly  glancing 
at  Cathy.  His  concentration  wavered  as  his  focus  shifted  back  and  forth 
from  his  lecture  to  Cathy.  He  tried  to  steady  his  stream  of  consciousness 
by  diverting  his  eyes  or  shaking  his  head,  but  was  distracted  by  Cathy's 
movements  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Finally,  he  glanced  in  her  direc- 
tion and  caught  her  shifting  her  weight  in  her  seat.  Her  legs  unfolded, 
paused  in  their  spread,  and  gave  Sebastian  a  brief  view  of  tanned  thighs. 
He  froze.  He  had  enough  time  to  make  a  double  glance  before  her  legs  re- 
crossed,  and,  as  his  brain  deciphered  the  image,  Sebastian  realized  more 
than  Cathy's  face  was  smiling  at  him. 

Sebastian's  eyes  were  wide  and  his  mouth  agape.  He  stam- 
mered with  his  words  for  a  moment  before  trying  to  continue.  The  words 
wouldn't  come.  He  removed  his  glasses  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  pretending 
to  let  the  students  catch-up  in  their  notes,  while  he  nursed  his  headache. 
She  was  doing  this  on  purpose.  He  knew  it.  She  was  fucking  with  him.  He 
fought  the  urge  to  stare  at  Cathy,  but  images  of  tan,  and  black,  and  pink 
paraded  through  his  head.  He  managed  another  glimpse  at  Cathy's  face 
as  he  scanned  the  room.  He  saw  her  mouth  something  in  his  direction, 
but  he  ignored  her.  He  didn't  want  to  know  what  she  was  trying  to  say. 

After  much  too  long  of  a  pause,  Sebastian  decided  to  give  the 
class  a  pop  quiz  on  last  week's  material.  He  passed  out  the  papers  as 
normally  as  he  could.  His  step  faltered  only  once,  and  the  only  ripple  it 
caused  in  the  room  was  a  light  chuckle  from  the  students  in  the  back. 
He  tried  to  walk  by  Cathy  slowly  and  calmly.  He  handed  her  the  quiz  in 
mid-stride,  his  neck  itched  with  the  urge  to  turn  and  look  at  her.  He  felt 
her  hand  touch  his  as  she  took  the  sheet  of  paper  and  he  couldn't  help 
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but  steal  a  glance.  His  eyes  met  Cathy's  and  he  couldn't  look  away.  She 
stared  at  him  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  but  for  Sebastian  her  eyes  were  the 
only  things  in  the  room.  They  were  dark,  shiny,  and  deep.  Their  surface 
reflected  blues,  yellows,  pinks,  and  greens  from  all  around  the  room. 
Sebastian  desperately  wanted  to  somehow  disturb  their  surface,  but  was 
too  afraid  to  do  anything  but  shiver.  Cathy  winked  at  him  and  took  her 
quiz.  Sebastian's  heart  leapt  into  his  throat.  He  practically  ran  back  to 
the  safety  of  his  podium  and  took  a  giant  gulp  from  his  water  bottle.  He 
wished  it  were  vodka. 

Afterwards,  he  had  the  students  pass  their  test  to  the  end  of  their 
rows  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  interact  with  Cathy  directly.  He  dismissed 
the  class  and  ran  out  of  the  door  ahead  of  them.  He  briskly  walked  to  the 
front  of  the  building  and  stood  on  the  front  steps.  He  let  the  cold  air  leech 
away  the  color  that  had  swelled  into  his  cheeks.  He  bummed  a  cigarette 
off  another  professor.  It  took  him  a  few  tries  to  get  it  lit  and  his  hands 
shook  ridiculously  as  he  took  a  long,  deep,  drag.  He  cancelled  his  next 
class. 

That  night,  Sebastian  sat  by  the  fireplace  in  his  living  room  and 
drank  vodka  from  the  bottle.  He  graded  the  day's  quizzes  and  was  almost 
pleased  by  the  massive  number  of  "F's"  he  seemed  to  be  scrawling.  Red 
was  one  of  his  favorite  colors.  When  he  came  to  Cathy's  quiz,  he  tried  to 
treat  it  like  any  other  and  was  almost  disappointed  to  give  her  an  "A".  Im- 
mediately after  her  quiz  however,  he  found  a  small,  folded  piece  of  paper 
with  the  name  "Sebastian"  written  on  the  front  in  very  delicate  cursive 
writing.  He  fingered  the  note  for  a  moment,  terrified  of  what  it  might  say. 
What  was  he  going  to  do?  What  did  she  want?  What  did  he  do  to  warrant 
such  attention?  He  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  Sebastian  took  a  long  swig 
from  his  bottle  and  tore  into  the  letter.  When  it  was  unfolded,  and  frayed 
at  the  edges  from  the  effort,  he  read  it  out  loud  with  fevered  anticipa- 
tion. When  he  was  done,  Sebastian  frowned.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  took 
another  sip  from  his  bottle.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  staring  at  the 
crumpled  piece  of  paper  and  the  message  it  held  inside: 

Sorry  If  I  seemed  quiet  today  in  class.  I  had  a  cold  this  weekend  and  lost 
my  voice.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  make  up  the  class  participation? 
-Cathy 
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How  to  Succeed 

Brian  Doyle 


Its  in  water;  subtle 
impermanence  that  wears 
a\\a\  al  I  hose  that  will 

impede  progression.  It  spares 
nothing-  that  dares  to  stand 
against  it.  It  fears 

no  one,  because  it  can 
match  any  strength.  It  breaks 
rocks  down  to  sand. 

Yet  you  see  nothing.  It  takes 
your  eyes  off  destruction 
with  beauty  Fake, 

diamond  shine  distraction 
winds  its  way  in  deadly 
fashion:  erosion, 

Until  you  look  and  see 
a  spread  of  clouds  and  sky 
Where  mountains  used  to  be. 
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The  Face  Inside 

Sarah  Leandra  King 


Mrs.  Bell,  wife  of  Frank  Bell,  was  decapitated  by  her  husbands  master 
when  he  found  out  Frank  was  visiting  her  at  night.  This  master  tied  a 
weight  to  Mrs.  Bell  and  forced  Frank  to  throw  her  in  the  river. 

Sharpened  broomstick,  hold  me  erect. 

Do  not  drop  me  or  I  will  go  rolling,  rolling  over 

Frank's  earthen  floor. 

Would  that  make  me  dizzy,  the  tumbling 
around  on  dirt  where  Frank  and  I  once  tumbled 
conjugally? 

Without  the  body  everything  has  become 

so  exact.  Eyes  are  whiskey  caught 

in  crystal.  Nose:  hips  of  a  four  time  mother, 

wide,  soft,  durable.  Forehead  a  convex  map 

of  this  sable  quarter.  Lips  desiccated 

in  want  of  you  to  come 

Home  Frank.   Come  Hoiue  where  I  am  waiting. 

Remember  the  night  of  the  big,  long  knife. 
Remember  the  weight  on  my  body.  Help  me 
remember  the  feel  of  you  as  you  tossed  me  in. 

I  am  waiting  for  you  Frank. 

Love's  eyes  once  made  it  impossible  for  you 
to  leave  me  be.  Now  when  I  am  here  for  you 
forever,  you  will  not  enter.  My  head 
is  yours.  My  heart 
belongs  to  the  river. 
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The  Body  Out 

Sarah  Leaiulra  A  ///£■ 


1  could  not  lei  you  be:  the  weight  of  your  breasts,  the  softness 

of  your  belly,  your  calloused  feet  made  me  come 

to  you  even  after  his  warning.  I  remember  the  feel  of  you 

when  I  forsook  your  body  for  this  thin,  white  replacement:  sharp 

stick  where  your  warmth  should  be  beating.  Purpled 

hands  caress  the  door.  I  know  you  are  waiting 
for  me,  but  the  face  once  captured  in  loving 
eyes  forces  me  to  take  my  rest  outside.  I  am  sorry 
to  leave  you  without  my  body's  comfort.  My  heart 
is  yours.  I  threw  my  soul  in  the  river. 
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Route  17  at  Sunset 

Roxanne  Paris 


Inconsistent  orange  parchment 

carelessly  torn  at  the  edge 

slides  south  to  meet  the  horizon 

[a  fiery  pallet  now  bled  black] 

where  ebony  lace  doilies 

are  delicately  pinned  to 

the  aging  paper 

they  stretch  upwards 

always  up 

as  the  night  falls. 


Queen  of  Harps    Laurie  kosloske 
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Falling  Back 

Russell Evans 


\\  hen  you  returned,  I  remembered  why 

every  night  I  held  you  close  to  me. 

^ou  kissed  my  cheek  lightly,  once, 

then  squeezed  my  hand  as  you  walked  inside. 

Board  games,  in  your  closet,  reminded  me 
of  growth  charts  and  small  books  and 
problems  a  cookie  could  fix. 

In  your  room,  on  your  bed, 

I  held  your  uniform  against  my  breast: 

hands  over  cloth  unworn  and  static. 

Your  face  caught  me  there,  silent, 
and  held  your  eyes  to  mine:  your  face 
foreign  and  restrained  and  then  not. 

I  ate  with  you  that  day.  You  with  soup, 

me  with  looks  remote  or  deep, 

one  for  every-  din  of  pewter  on  porcelain. 

As  I  put  out  the  candles,  I  remembered  what 
I  wanted  to  tell  you,  but  your  door  was  shut 
and  I  had  dishes  to  put  away. 
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Schoolgirl  Crush 


Roxanne  Paris 


I  would  love  to 

sit  down  and  talk  with  you 

crack  your  skull  open  like 

a  coconut  and  drink  your  mind. 

And  I  would  love  to 
spend  the  day  with  you 
detonate  a  fuse  nearby 
to  better  view  your  insides. 

Yes,  I  would  love  to 

hold  hands  with  you 

and  peel  off  your  skin  to  see 

if  it's  true  what  they  say  about  beauty. 

I  would  love  to 

make  time  stop  with  you 

tear  us  both  in  half 

to  see  whether  our  pieces  match. 


If  I  ever  get  the  chance 
to  take  a  slug  to  the  heart, 
trigger  squeezed  by  you- 
well,  I  would  love  to. 
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Smile    Rebecca  Funkhouser 
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Modification 

Patricia  Boyce 


My  lungs  fill  with  air  and 

a  slight  rasp.  On  the  exhale 

I  focus  on  this  whistle, 

the  expulsion  of  survival.  Your  gun 

purrs  to  life,  a  sound  familiar 

and  still  sinister  every  time. 

We  weep  black  ink  tears. 

The  pain  begins  with  half  moon 
pits  gouged  into  my  sticky  wet  palms; 
stiff  strangled  muscles  and  jaw 
distorted,  the  anticipation 
of  one  condemned. 

Exhale  again,  remembering  your  advice, 

the  drill's  drone  beating 

at  reluctant  ear  drums;  we  begin. 

It  stings  at  first,  etching  in  skin 

pulled  taut  between  your  fingers. 

Fireworks  of  black  and  blue  through 
lightly  drawn  lids,  hands  tucked  under 
my  knees.  Trying  to  hold  steady 
as  finally  the  swell  of  adrenaline, 
morphine  drip,  courses  through 
my  aching  threads. 

You  disappear.  With  the  hum 

and  the  smarting  wound,  background 

irritants  of  daily  life.  Everything  is 

clear,  if  only  for  an  instant 

and  we  rise  from  the  ashes. 

They  may  never  understand 
this  personal  pleasure  from 
your  guided  torture.  It  is  a  process, 
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an  isolated  moment  of  lucidity, 
not  solely  the  dark  mark 
soldered  with  opaline  flesh. 

Climax,  then  denouement  and 

all  that  is  left  is  a  welting  reminder 

of  my  strength.  I  feel 

accomplished  in  my  slight  contribution 

to  your  ancient  art. 


Brant  Point    Shirley  Chun 
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She  Doesn'l  Look  Back    Samantha  Smith 
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The  Greater  Smile 

Kara  Gray 


My  girlfriend  has  long  hair  like  yours,  he  continues  loudly. 
Interrupted  once  again,  I  stand  still  for  a  bit,  next  to  the 
bench-press  bar,  trying  to  keep  my  movements  precise. 
His  hands  grasp  the  bar  as  his  back  settles  markedly  into  place.  His 
upper  legs  run  off  the  supporting  bench  in  a  Y,  toes  tensing  on  the 
floor  somewhere  inside  those  huge  trainers.  I  keep  standing  there  as 
he  thrusts  the  weighted  bar  up  and  down  with  labored,  thick-lipped 
grunts.  He  counts  each  effort  explosively,  heels  slightly  up  and  knees 
slightly  trembling. 

Have  you  ever  dated  a  black  guy?  he  asks,  sitting  up,  massag- 
ing his  leather-wrapped  wrists. 

I  smile  slightly.  I  force  the  greater  smile  back  down  into  my 
stomach,  letting  it  curl  there  instead  of  on  my  face.  This  smile  knows 
its  way  by  now;  it  coaxes  the  deeper  cavern  of  my  throat  and  smooths 
over  any  protesting  acids  left  in  the  stomach  muscle  layers.  I  don't 
really  mind  the  aftertaste  anymore. 

No,  I  haven't,  I  say. 

He's  still  sitting  down.  That's  different.  They  usually  stand 
up  at  this  point.  I  think  he's  winded;  the  bar  was  overloaded  for  his 
frame  and  weight.  Wednesday  is  max-out  time  for  him,  but  then,  I 
usually  come  in  earlier  in  the  evening,  overlapping  my  first  and  his 
last  fifteen  minutes  of  training.  He  isn't  winded  -  I  know  he  isn't 
winded  -  I'm  just  trying  to  count  and  talk  at  the  same  time,  my  arms 
waving  dumbbells  at  my  face  in  silent  protest  as  the  company  of  reps 
breaks  off  in  search  of  a  more  responsive  leader.  I  must  be  tired;  ear- 
lier I  would've  sensed  the  bench-presser's  quickly-exaggerated  efforts 
to  impress. 

His  neck  and  shoulder  wedges  aren't  as  broad  as  his  team- 
mate's in  the  back  of  the  room  -  the  one  preening  in  his  ego  before 
the  mirror,  between  sets.  The  preener  just  got  here  last  year.  lean 
see  his  self-establishment  as  he  moves  from  bench  to  bench,  striding 
long-legged  with  a  random  sure-shouldered  twitch.  He's  magnificent. 
There's  a  rounded  bronze-statue  tone  to  him;  even  his  calf  muscles 
aren't  pulled  into  apprehensive  bunches  at  the  back  of  each  knee,  like 
most  basketball  players.  They  rest  in  proud  certainty  against  bone 
and  tendon.  His  hands  are  thick  but  proportionate  to  his  frame,  with 
perfectly-squared  nails,  as  if  he  never  mis-dribbled  a  ball  in  his  life. 
He  lopes  precisely  in  between  reps,  like  a  great  cat.  I  like  his  tone.  He 
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does,  too. 

The  smaller-shouldered  bench-presser  remains  seated,  braver 
on  his  backside.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  it?  he  asks.  You  might 
like  it. 

I  consider  chocolate,  turning  it  over  my  eyes  and  tongue, 
ensconcing  the  rich  smell  and  melting  heat,  despite  the  predictable 
sugar-charged  energy  that  might  ravish  an  empty  stomach  yet  leave  it 
trembling  hard  in  the  ensuing  loss. 

Yeah,  I  might,  I  reply.  A  tingling  smile-edge  burrows  into  a 
corner  of  my  stomach.  The  skin  around  my  lips  tightens  a  bit. 

He  approves,  broadmindedly  painting  a  part  of  my  smaller 
smile  on  himself.  My  dumbbells  pump  mechanically.  My  arms  curl, 
their  blue  vein  trails  expanding;  curl  up,  down  right,  curl  up,  down 
left.  More  reps  won't  hurt  tonight.  I  don't  have  any  games  during  the 
next  two  days.  I  don't  even  have  to  worry  about  slapping  my  face  or 
blaring  the  radio  to  keep  awake  while  driving  home,  because  I  don't 
have  to  drive  myself  anyplace  anymore  anyway. 

Mix  up  the  bag,  you  know,  he  says,  as  if  explaining,  or  ner- 
vous. I've  got  two  white  aunts  and  five  mixed  nephews  and  nieces 
-  they're  beautiful  people. 

A  third  teammate  sits  in  another  corner  of  the  room.  Relaxing 
slowly  in  a  hunch,  his  giant  upper  back  pulls  lightly  on  his  dark  elastic 
skin.  I  see  the  grateful  quietness  of  that  stretch  as  he  rests  gently 
between  reps,  hands  folded  over  knees,  across  from  the  preening  guy 
in  the  back.  The  quiet  guy  retains  the  scholarship  that  first  drew  him 
to  this  school,  even  though  he  blew  out  his  left  ACL  in  a  quarterfinal 
match  two  years  ago,  and  needed  surgery.  Since  then,  he's  endured 
crutches,  braces,  and  daily  athletic  tape  jobs  from  a  square-shaped 
trainer  with  small  hands.  The  quiet  guy  played  his  first  post-opera- 
tive game  six  months  ago,  gloriously  back  in  form,  then  ended  a  side 
shot  by  landing  on  the  outside  of  his  ankle,  tearing  tissue  and  tendon 
in  his  left  foot.  He  limped  off  the  court  on  his  own.  Now  he  wraps  his 
own  foot.  He  uses  the  stationary  bike  a  lot.  Basketball  guys  never  use 
the  stationary  bike.  He  reads  his  textbooks  on  a  plastic  book-holder 
while  working  the  bike  wheel  patiently.  Basketball  guys  never  read 
textbooks.  He  molds  so  easily  into  the  machinery,  pulling  it  with  him 
and  pushing  it  back,  breathing  evenly.  He  never  uses  the  mirrors.  I 
like  that,  too. 

I  believe  you,  I  reply  to  the  bench-presser.  Some  of  the  most 
physically-attractive  people  I've  ever  seen  have  come  from  mixing  up 
the  bag. 

The  bench-presser  approves  emphatically.  Oh  yeah,  he  fum- 
bles. I  got  to  keep  my  nieces  out  of  trouble  when  they're  grown,  that's 
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for  sure;  yeah,  sure  thing.  His  palms  tap  repeatedly  on  his  knees. 
Would  you  marry  a  black  guy?  he  asks.  Have  his  kids  and  all? 

I  inhale  my  greater  smile  and  swallow;  a  laugh  may  escape, 
and  I  shouldn't  laugh.  He's  young.  So  am  I.  But  the  smile  sidles 
up  quietly,  peeping  like  a  cookie-jar-eyed  child.  The  bench-presser 
wants  to  be  tall,  looking  up  at  me  from  his  seat.  It's  a  world-curious 
question,  answered  in  his  own  mind  but  still  asked  from  its  place  atop 
his  trophy  shelf,  like  and  yet  unlike  the  theories  my  three  younger 
brothers  always  presented  to  me  while  we  were  growing  up.  I  hear 
my  little  brothers  once  again.  I  always  hear  them. 

Rainbow  sprinkles  make  ice  cream  soup  all  color-y,  the 
middle  brother  says.  The  sprinkles  melt  if  you  wait  long  enough; 
look! 

It's  tie-dyed  ice  cream,  trounces  the  oldest  one. 

It's  tie-dyed,  echoes  his  sidekick,  the  youngest. 

But  it  isn't  all  color-y  when  you  stir  it  a  lot,  continues  the 
middle  one,  with  an  unfazedface.  It  gets  all  gray,  he  says.  He  looks 
at  me.  I  smile,  reminding  him  to  finish  eating.  He  smiles  back, 
spoon  in  hand,  poised. 

I  almost  stop  pumping  altogether,  my  brain  layers  scrunched 
thoughtfully.  An  empathetic  blood  stipend  fuels  my  dumbbell- 
clenched  hands  even  though  the  counted  reps  are  away.  Away,  like 
my  brothers.  Or  rather,  I  am  away  from  them,  because  now  they 
contact  me  more  often  than  I  contact  them.  I  miss  them.  I  miss  their 
funny  confidence,  their  bravado,  their  missing  me. 

The  bench-pressing  guy,  this  new  chocolate  little  brother, 
works  restless  heels  on  the  floor  as  he  sits.  His  has  a  wealthy  father, 
a  benefactor  to  the  university,  whose  combed  hair  and  twice-shaved 
face  grace  most  of  our  alumni  annals  and  periodicals.  Although  he 
never  played  a  sport  there  in  his  school  days,  he  comes  to  the  bas- 
ketball games  sometimes.  His  suits  show  a  tailor's  eye-taste  in  color 
and  design.  The  seams  stretch  in  the  back,  though,  when  he  claps 
or  stands  with  the  crowd;  measuring  with  this  in  mind,  his  hands 
meet  carefully,  elbows  cocked,  legs  bending  just  enough  to  satisfy  his 
starch.  He  has  no  other  children  except  for  the  small-shouldered  boy. 
My  arms  continue  in  thought. 

I  can  see  my  own  father's  face  once  again:  nose  five-times- 
broken  and  home-repaired,  cow-licked  eyebrows,  and  fire-blue  eyes 
pressing  in  close  to  mine,  his  Ail-American  football  prowess  siphon- 
ing into  my  senses  with  ultraviolet  intensity.  His  stamina  and  his 
town-in-the-sticks  career  as  a  lawyer  made  for  many  children  and 
short  funds,  so  I  saw  two  older  brothers  learn  trades  in  carpentry 
and  auto-mechanics  after  high  school  baseball  semi-stardom,  a  third 
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older  brother  become  my  father's  "and  Son,"  and  my  twin  brother 
sell  mostly  reefers  and  cheap  coke.  Sandwiched  into  these  corners, 
I  knew  that  college  would  only  ever  come  from  my  pocket  if  I  didn't 
start  collecting  sportspeople  outside  my  town.  Our  town  was  small, 
but  the  high  school  athletic  program  dwarfed  its  competing  schools. 
Driving  any  available  family  car  on  my  own  gas  money  in  long  com- 
mutes from  our  small  town,  people  saw  me  play  in  other  places  than 
home,  during  other  times  than  high  school  games.  They  told  me 
things  I  discovered  I  already  knew.  Nevertheless,  I  came  back  each 
day  weary  with  wonder,  relishing  critique  and  praise  and  admonish- 
ment, and  providing  all  of  that  in  turn  to  others  without  knowing 
them  at  any  other  time  outside  the  sports  world. 

Would  I  marry  a  black  guy?  What  a  funny  question  . . .  and 
found  in  what  secret  place?  Once  I  played  four  90-minute  soccer 
games  within  an  8-hour  period.  Implosive  humidity  bogged  brain- 
power, heightening  near-delirium.  During  the  fourth  game  I  actually 
started  hearing  battle-cries,  and  in  my  own  field-rage,  a  searing  sense 
of  joy  emerged.  Sweat  licked  my  eyelids.  Grass  stuck  to  my  knees  and 
hand-heels  in  stinging  blades,  dust  stuck  to  my  neck  in  tiny  brown 
dust  trails,  and  my  slide-tackling  glutes  were  raked  with  raw  purple 
glory.  The  Queen  of  the  Amazons  faced  me  there,  on  the  battlefield, 
her  shoulders  leaning  tight  against  my  head,  her  hands  hacking  at  my 
neck.  Her  elbow  finally  cocked  and  snapped  back,  breaking  my  nose; 
it  was  her  last  means  of  defeating  my  rage.  Watching  the  ground  fly 
up  to  my  face  in  her  elbow's  wake,  I  smiled  through  the  burgeoning 
blood  and  thought  I've  earned  my  father's  nose. 

But  clouds  did  well  up  in  my  eyes  at  other  times,  and  team- 
mates yelled  at  me  in  disappointment  as  many  times  as  I  yelled  disap- 
pointedly at  them.  Cold  rain  and  wind  washed  many  hands  blue  and 
stiff,  froze  toes  and  lips,  and  made  soft  soccer  balls  harden  into  fist- 
like missiles.  Parents  sometimes  never  appeared  to  affirm  veterans, 
and  I  watched  other  parents  drag  green  little  warriors  through  wasted 
money  and  time.  In  high  school,  I  pulled  a  broken-hearted  girl  out 
of  the  showers  at  least  once  a  month,  so  her  tears  wouldn't  be  lost. 
In  locker  rooms,  I  listened  to  wordless  stories  from  dozens  of  naked 
bodies.  After  practices,  I  ran  home  if  I  had  no  money  for  gas,  all  the 
while  tolerating  whistles  and  cat-calls  and  wet-mouthed  offers  for  a 
ride  if  I,  you  know,  just  felt  I  couldn't  run  any  longer.  Coaches'  teeth 
moved  up  and  down  at  me  in  wisdom,  stupidity,  and  double-enten- 
dres.  I  watched  the  sun  mount  on  glorious  pumping  arms  and  hands, 
breasts,  backs,  buttocks,  glutes,  quads,  and  calves,  in  early  morning 
running  sessions.  I  heard  their  breath  and  I  smelled  their  sweat.  I 
breathed  and  sweated  with  them.  Little  big  people  all,  silhouetted. 
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I  answer  the  question.  Yeah;  why  not?  Pleasantly,  suddenly, 
the  wayward  dumbbell  reps  number  returns,  craving  forgiveness. 

The  bench-presser  approves  even  more  emphatically.  I 
pump.  I  pump  and  count. 

My  girl  and  I,  he  finally  says  loudly,  we  have  some  issues  to 
sort  out,  you  know.  But  it's  cool,  he  adds.  It's  all  good. 

Approving  again,  he  swings  his  eyes  off  of  mine  as  he  swivels 
left  to  right,  loosening  his  lower  trunk.  His  legs  continue  bouncing, 
restless.  I  stand  there,  still  pumping.  He  tips  his  head  slightly  into 
each  shoulder,  loosening  his  neck,  exuding  confidence  to  the  mirror 
with  released  breath.  Slapping  his  knees,  he  stands  up.  He  grins, 
then  weaves  between  his  teammates  with  his  arms  slightly  cocked  at 
his  sides. 

I  let  my  own  arms  hang,  at  last,  dangling  the  dumbbells 
momentarily,  and  then  I  re-stack  the  weights  on  their  rack.  My 
fingers  strike  against  each  other  mildly  as  I  shake  my  arms,  stimulat- 
ing circulation  to  other  limbs  and  nerves.  My  ribcage  expands,  then 
releases,  welcoming  breath  to  my  greater  smile  -  the  secret  place  -  as 
it  reclines. 


Calvary 


Sarah  Leandra  King 
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°Love\      \n. 

Brian  Doyle 


l.The  individuality  dissolved. 

Entwined  as  fingers  in  hair,  tied  up  and  free 

like  our  divided  bodies, 

sheathing  and  begging  forgiveness  for  their  fleshy  walls. 

2.  Or  as  celestial  spheres  in  the  gaping  void, 
spiraling,  snared  in  the  pull  of  the  other 

in  a  do -si -do  where  neither  lets  go,  their 
connection  assured  by  the  laws  of  God. 
Set  is  the  glue  of  skin  on  slick  skin.  I, 
resting  on  you,  believe  I  have  the  notion. 
I,  resting  on  you-and  within  you-  find 

3.  as  a  tooth  to  a  string  to  a  doorknob  is  my 
heart  connected  to  your  motion 

and  if  you  run  I  may  try  to  stay  behind... 
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I  n t  raceahle    Laurie  kosloske) 
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Returning  to  You;  New  York, 
November,  2001 

Ryan  Scales 


It  was  close  to  Thanksgiving  when  I  went  back,  the  sky  emptied 

by  5:30  and  the  dnsk  of  the  thickening  season.  I  got  a  ride 

with  some  friends  from  Virginia  who  wanted  to  see  the  city  again, 

pounding  through  new  systems  and  layers.  It  was  cold, 

but  even  in  the  car  with  no  heater  my  eyes  still  burned 

from  the  ash  and  smoke  that  streaked  back  from  the  orange  tip 

of  Josh's  cigarette  burning  down.  Small  pieces 

of  snow  managed  to  streak  in,  falling  paper  soft  through  the  tenacity 

of  highway  air  into  my  open  palms,  melting. 

The  city  grew  out  of  the  asphalt  and  cars  ahead,  reflecting 
over  the  Hudson  like  a  beaded  string  of  lights  still  entangled 
from  storage.  A  fresh  coat  tumbled  down  from  the  light 
trapped  above  the  city  onto  the  concrete.  We  entered  from  below, 
through  the  cathedral-like  gates  that  led  beneath  the  river 
with  the  dull  new  fluorescence  and  passing  white  noise  of  tiles 
passing  and  keeping  the  water  out.  The  tunnel  poured  us  out 
onto  west  31st  amidst  the  pulsing  city  lights. 

\our  voice  was  even  less  familiar.  Sure,  Columbus  circle.  Central  Park, 

ten  minutes,  I'll  see  you  there.  Nah,  I  can  walk 

from  here,  I  told  them,  thanks  though.  Past  the  same 

three  salvation  Santas  who  didn't  even  ring  their  bells  this  year, 

still  enough  sound  clinging  to  the  building  walls.  The  snow 

padded  and  sloped  along  the  grainy  sidewalk  flashing  under 

the  crystal-tipped  permanence  of  morning  all  the  way  up  Broadway. 

I  saw  you  first,  writing  your  name  across  the  sidewalk  in  concrete 

letters  with  your  feet,  hair  covered  in  the  itchy  sky. 

I  approached  slowly,  as  if  seen  but  not  recognized,  a  stranger 

beauty  that  stood  by  your  side  for  a  distant  second.   Our  hug 

weighted  down  in  wet  jackets,  flattened  by  the  scraping 

of  our  red  cheeks,  the  whole  city  seemed  to  shrivel 

in  the  breath  between  us  that  hung  but  did  not  fall. 

We  started  to  walk  through  the  park,  just  like  last  time 

when  we  ditched  the  paved  maze  and  streaked  across  each  other 
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iii  the  cotton-brown  ending  of  the  last  summer.  We  couldn'l  sec 

the  ground  now.  meandering  over  the  snow  crunch  covering 

the  l  hick  paper  loaves  reminding  me  of  the  rustling  of  our  shoots. 

Back  to  your  apartment,  west  5  1st  and  8lh  and  another  three  blocks 
upstairs;  the  elevator  broken  again.  They  fixed  il  for  a  while, 
it's  just  an  old  building, you  said  as  the  stairs  squished  beneath  ns. 
The  soft  city  cover  puddled  in  footprints  towards  your  bathroom. 
where  I  first  caught  my  breath  in  the  fogged  mirror. 

No  pressure  though.  We'd  already  lost  most  of  autumn,  shaken  loose 

from  the  branches  we'd  gone  down,  separate.  At  the  wrong  end 

of  your  brass  bed,  I  could  still  feel  the  uneven  corners  wobble 

as  your  chest  emptied  and  filled.  The  lights  turned  off,  you  had  lit 

the  candles  around  us  on  your  dresser  and  night  stand,  reflecting 

in  the  river  window.  I  opened  up  to  the  city,  looking  through  buildings, 

struggling  to  separate  them  from  one  another  as  the  exact  temperature 

of  darkness  swept  through  slapping  at  your  curtains  and  candles, 

leaving  flakes  of  light  floating  on  the  floor. 

The  sky  spilled  into  your  cramped  bedroom  waxing 

the  buildings  across  the  floor  and  pinching  out  the  lights.  I  turned 

to  you,  curved  back  with  a  steady  breath  and  curls  pedaling 

down  your  neck  onto  the  bed.  Silently  I  rose,  each  step 

towards  the  couch  breathless  with  what  I'd  missed,  and 

I  wondered  how  you  slept  in  a  room  with  the  city. 
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Dress-up 

Charmayne  Staloff 


She's  eighty  now,  tired  of  her  own  cracked  hands 
and  wearied  of  waiting  for  breath  to  stop. 
Hope  whispers,  a  memory  almost 

unheard.  She  dwindles  her  way  to  the  bedroom 
closet,  shuts  the  door  and  happens  upon 
the  light.  In  the  corner  sleeps  silk,  like  days 

since  gone.  She  unbuttons  starched  fabric  and  taupe, 
lets  them  drop  soft  to  the  carpet.  The  dust 
of  past  years  scatters  the  light;  time  refracts. 

That  endless  red  dress.  Younger  hands  release 
the  zipper  and  slip  smooth  skin  into  soft 
folds.  The  mirror  plays  along,  a  fairytale 

retold.  And  that's  how  we  found  her,  crumpled 
on  the  floor.  She  must  have  chosen  one 
memory  from  a  thousand  to  let  go  in. 
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Untitled  #32    Paul  Vestal 
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-Leonardo  daVinci.  Danielle  Pomfrey  is  a  senior  English  Major  from 
Richmond, \  irginia  with  a  great  love  for  all  types  of  art.  Ryan  Robert 
Scales  is  a  senior  English  major  and  is  a  labyrinth  of  contradiction 
and  self- division,  often  taking  on  the  form  of  a  young  human  male.  A 
self-proclaimed  'Literary  Huguenot,'  "Heaven,"  he  says,  "is  nothing  but 
a  grammatical  concept."  His  latest  interests  include  parentheses  within 
parentheses  as  well  as  the  rejuvenation  of  archaic  syntactic  structures. 
He  is  currently  working  towards  completion  of  his  latest  works,  The 
Ryan,  the  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe  and  Death  of  Scalesman.  Elise  To- 
bin  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Connecti- 
cut. When  not  working  on  her  English  major,  Elise  spends  time  making 
amateur  short  films  with  her  patient  friends.  This  is  her  first  publication 
in  a  college  literary  magazine.  Krista  Waple  is  a  senior  and  sees  within 
her  immediate  future  a  life  of  penny-pinching  and  ascetic  practices 
while  working  as  a  bookseller  at  Barnes  &  Noble.  As  she  will  not  have 
the  financial  means  to  establish  any  type  of  exciting  social  life,  she  plans 
on  getting  a  lot  of  writing  done. 

Recipients  of  the  2005  Award  for  Exemplary  Work 

Poetry:  Elise  Tobin,  "Brother's  Blood  Orange" 

Prose:  Ryan  Scales,  ''Arterial" 
Artwork:  Caitlin  Kell,  "And  There  She  Lay" 

Thank  You 

The  staff  of  the  Aubade  would  like  to  thank  the  following  people  for  their  sup- 
port during  this  process:  Claudia  Emerson  for  her  advice  and  support  to  our  very 
anxious  editor.  Dr.  Bill  Kemp  and  the  ELS  department  for  their  generous  financial 
support  and  giving  the  Aubade  a  home.  Yes,  we  do  own  the  words!    Ellie  Drew  in 
the  Finance  Department  for  her  help  with  our  financial  "woes,"  and  Tami  Goodstein, 
\  icki  Eppes-Ward,  and  the  OSACS  office  for  their  continued  support  of  the  Aubade 
and  its  stall.    \  very  special  thank  you  to  Michael  Vaillancourt,  Jr.  and  Cardinal 
Press  for  much  needed  technical  support,  countless  e-mail  responses,  printing  press 
tours,  and  warm  reassurances  during  overwhelming  times.  A  special  thank  you  to 
Sand}  and  Karen  Pearlman  of  k.  Pearlman  Photography  for  the  photographs  of  the 
staff.  Thank  you  very  much  to  all  of  the  talented  writers  and  artists  who  submitted 
work  to  the  \uhade  and  lo  all  of  our  fabulous  contributors. 
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Staff 


Sarah  Leandra  King,  Editor-in-Chief,  is  a  senior  English  major 
obsessed  with  God  and  poetry.  She  also  has  a  thing  for  her  fam- 
ily and  friends.  After  college,  she  will  earn  an  M.F.A.  in  Creative 
Writing  and  go  on  to  be  a  Poetry  Therapist  as  she  decided 
last  week.  She  makes  a  meager  living  working  in  the  activities 
department  of  a  local  nursing  home  where  the  residents  keep 
her  on  her  toes.  She's  from  South  Carolina,  and  though  bereft 
of  the  drawl,  tends  to  say  "vail"  a  bit  too  much.  Her  ultimate 
dream  is  to  travel  to  Madrid  and  write  a  poem  of  Mad  Song  stan- 
zas dedicated  to  Claudia  Emerson,  and  she  wonders  if  it's  still 
appropriate  to  say  "shout  out"  as  she  sends  one  to  her  mother, 
Cassandra  and  to  her  grandmother  who  has  generously  shared 
her  name  with  Sarah. 

Jess  Upshaw,  Prose  Editor,  is  a  senior  English  major  who  plans 
on  writing  and  sleeping  copiously  after  graduation.  She  some- 
times prefers  books  to  people,  though  she  also  enjoys  dumb 
jokes,  B-horror  films,  video  games,  and  her  mothers  black  beans. 
She  highly  recommends  that  all  people  read  Dave  Eggers'.J 
Heartbreaking  II  brk  of  Staggering  Genius,  John  Steinbeck's  Can- 
nery Row,  and  Arundhati  Roys  God  of  Small  Things  as  the  key  to 
happiness  and  fulfillment  in  life.  Look  for  her  published  work  in 
the  future  so  you  can  say  you  knew  her  back  when. 


Charmayne  Staloff,  Poetry  Editor,  is  a  senior  English  major 
from  Tabernacle,  New  Jersey.  After  she  graduates  in  May,  she 
plans  to  take  a  year  off  to  recover  from  her  role  as  impover- 
ished college  student,  then  head  off  to  grad  school  for  English 
Language  and  Literature.  Eventually  she  would  like  to  teach 
Shakespeare  to  college  students  so  they  can  love  it  as  much  as 
she  does.  Other  than  that,  she's  into  poetry,  her  friends,  comput- 
ers, her  black  cat  named  Merlyn,  and  talking  to  strangers.  She 
is  the  youngest  member  of  a  Sunday  night  bowling  league  and 
maintains  a  rockin'  128  average. 


Patricia  Boyce,  Layout  Editor,  is  a  senior  English  major  from 
\\  illiamsburg,  \  A.  In  addition  to  long  hours  slaving  for  the 
\nbade,  she  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  Damned  Mob  of  Scrib- 
blers. After  graduation,  she  hopes  to  get  involved  in  the  world  of 
publishing  and  her  dream  is  to  work  with  J.K..  Rowling.  Failing 
that,  she  will  resign  herself  to  a  life  of  poverty,  making  bad  pot- 
tery and  writing  poems  about  her  bleeding  heart.  Patricia  would 
like  to  extend  thanks  and  an  infinite  amount  of  love  l<>  her 
parents,  who  encourage  her  through  thick  and  thin,  even  if  she 
doesn't  always  appreciate  it.  Also  love  to  her  brathair  for  endless 
hours  of  laughter,  a  plethora  of  inside  jokes,  and  being  steadfast 
friends  for  eighteen  years. 
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Ben  Dombroski,  Vssistanl  Editor,  is  a  junior  English  and  His- 
toid major  from  Manasquan,  New  Jersey.  I  le  enjoys  reading  and 
taking  I  <  >  1 1  <4'  walks  on  the  golf  course,  \fter  he  graduates  Ben  will 
> I  >: 1 1  > I  \  persue  a  Master's  in  Fine  Vrts  degree  in  Creative  Writ- 
.  According  to  Mad  Libs,  Ben  has  a  physique  like  ( >prah. 


ul  Vestal,  Asissiant  Editor,  is  a  Junior  and  majoring  in  both 
English  and  PoUtical  Science.  He  has  the  hopes  of  attending  a 
aw  school  somewhere  in  an  urban  city  far  away  from  Virginia, 
'aid  is  from  the  small,  rural  county  of  Nelson,  which  is  located 
jetween  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  This  is  his 
irst  year  working  on  the  Aubade.  Besides  writing  and  taking 
>hotographs,  he  enjoys  long  walks  on  beaches,  kittens  and  pup- 
>ies,  and  be  is  an  avid  fan  of  the  sophisticated  world  of  martini 
aslingr. 


Samantha  Smith,  \rt  Editor,  is  a  graduating  studio  art  major  with  a  variety  of  options  for 
future  plans.  I  Itimalely  she  will  be  pursuing  a  Master's  in  Architecture.  Currently,  along 
with  being  on  the  \ubade  staff,  she  is  interning  at  the  graphics  department  for  the  city 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  she  is  the  painting  aide  for  Professor  DiBella.  She  woidd  like  to 
thank  all  of  her  friends  and  family  for  their  love  and  support  during  her  senior  year. 


Claudia  Emerson,  \dvisor,  has  been  a  beloved  profesor  at  Mary  Washington  since  1998. 
I  ler  publications  include  Pharaoh,  Pharaoh  (1997)  and  Pinion  (2002).  The  Aubade  staff 
would  like  to  encourage  the  UMW  student  body  to  take  classes  with  Professor  Emerson 
because  she  will  blow  your  mind. 

All  staff  photos  courtesy  of  Karen  Pear/rnan  of  A.  Pear/man  Photography. 


Dedicated  to  Dr.  WiUiamKemp,  Chair  of  the  English  Department 


'['lie  Aubade  is  the  literary  and  art  review  of  the  University  of  Mary  Washington.  It  is  for  the  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  of  the  University.  Opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  contributors  who  retain  all 
rights. 

The  staff  of  this  magazine  judges  all  work  anonymously.   Before  reviewing  any  submissions,  the  Editor- 
in-Chief  removes  the  name  from  all  work  and  does  not  retrieve  the  names  of  the  artist  or  writer  until 
the  full  layout  of  the  magazine  is  determined.  Staff  members  are  not  eligible  for  awards. 

©2005  Aubade 
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